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and the discovery of the American coast opposite their peninsula, fol- 
lowed by one on Bering's second expedition. The last chapter gives by 
far the most complete account of the detailed exploration of the Arctic 
coast of Russia and Siberia which is anywhere available in English. 
The text is followed by a number of appendixes in which historical docu- 
ments of more or less importance are reproduced. A scant bibliograph- 
ical note, with a very amateurish bibliography and a far too restricted 
index, complete the volume, which is illustrated by reproductions of sev- 
eral ancient maps and one document. 

On the whole we are indebted to the author, who has brought to- 
gether in English a multitude of facts from scattered sources and from 
unpublished documents relative to this region, which will now be avail- 
able to the curious reader. 

That the work is not that of a well-trained historian is evident. The 
comprehension which might be expected from a real explorer of those 
regions is not unnaturally wanting. The author is earnest in his con- 
tention that the primitive hunters who gave to Russia half a continent 
by almost incredible hardships, were " very ordinary men " of deplorable 
morals. There is some truth in this, and the same might be said of their 
compeers in the forces of Drake, Hawkins, and Sir Henry Morgan. 
Nevertheless there is something in their primitive human nature and 
their exploits which stirs a ripple in one's blood. 

A better comprehension of the East Siberian dialect would have pre- 
vented such semi-misconceptions as " walls " for " stockades ", and 
" leather " for " raw seal-hide ". Some knowledge of navigation as 
practised in the region would have cancelled such errors as the assump- 
tion that the sailing distance from the Kolyma River to East Cape is 
1 1 15 nautical miles (really about 680) ; from East Cape to the Anadyr 
River 1045 miles (really about 450); or "across Holy Cross Bay not 
less than 500 miles" (really about 60). 

The transliteration of Russian names, though credited to the method 
of the United States Hydrographic Bureau, is largely inconsistent, 
neither phonetic nor correct. In short the book, while containing much 
of value to the historian and giving evidence of much conscientious 
labor, is lacking in the workmanship to be expected from a trained 
expert. 

A Journal of the First Ttvo Campaigns of the Seven Years' War. 

Written in French by Horace St. Paul, Aide de Camp and 

Colonel of Cavalry in the Imperial Austrian Army, Count of the 

Holy Roman Empire. Edited by George Grey Butler, M.A. 

( Cambridge : University Press. 1914. Pp. Ixiv, 432.) 

Horace St. Paul, a young Englishman of good family, took service 

with Maria Theresa on the outbreak of the Seven Years' War, and 

distinguished himself as a soldier. He was at Prague and at Leuthen 

and at most of the great battles fought between the Austrian and the Prus- 
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sian armies. He became a colonel at twenty-nine, and in the same 
year, 1759, a count of the Empire. His journal of the campaigns of 
1756 and 1757, long preserved in the family archives, is now published 
by Mr. George G. Butler, who had already, in 191 1, printed some 
interesting papers belonging to a later period of St. Paul's life.^ It 
may be noted that the two beautiful portraits reproduced in the present 
volume appeared in the earlier book. 

The Journal is the work of a man new to the profession of arms, 
but anxious to learn, keen in his observations, and with the qualifications 
of a soldier. It is one of the most valuable documents yet published 
on the military events of 1756-1757, because of the many details which 
it contains. It is in this respect that the Journal has value, as will be 
shown presently; it does not deal in large appreciations, like General 
Lloyd's masterly exposition of the strategy of the Seven Years' War, 
at the opening of the first volume of his history f nor does it narrate 
the campaigns fully — for in 1757 we find no mention of Rossbach, and 
only a passing reference to Gross Jagerndorf. The author is chiefly 
concerned with what passes under his own observation or with what 
may assist him professionally. What he actually records is the string 
of events of which the important points are: Lobositz, Prague, Kolin, 
the siege of Schweidnitz, Breslau, and Leuthen. 

On Leuthen, St. Paul throws additional light of more than usual in- 
terest. The success of Frederick's well-known manoeuvre in that battle 
depended on his getting deployed easterly from Lobetinz before the 
Austrians should have time to form a line facing him in that unexpected 
direction. It was therefore part of the game to keep them at their full 
extension and expecting an attack on their opposite flank as long as pos- 
sible. How did Frederick effect this? Hitherto the specific facts have 
been missing. The Austrian relation says: "The enemy made several 
motions sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, which lasted till 
12 o'clock." General Lloyd is a little more definite : " The King made 
great demonstrations against their right by which they were deceived." 
But St. Paul clears up the whole matter. In his map of the battle he 
places three Prussian units, presumably three battalions of the advance 
guard, as far over as a thousand yards northwest of Nippern. This 
position explains much of what happened in Frederick's most famous 
victory. 

The battle and subsequent blockade of Prague are narrated at con- 
siderable length, and incidentally a great deal of valuable information 
is given on the command of the Austrian army. The regimental offi- 
cers were almost wholly untrained and poor. The higher command was 
unevenly composed of high-born amateurs not always well suited to 
the career, and of professionals, often enough soldiers of fortune, among 

1 George G. Butler, Colonel St. Paul of Ewart : Soldier and Diplomat (Lon- 
don, Nisbet and Company, 191 1). 

2 General Lloyd, History of the late War in Germany (London, 1766— 1790, 
3 vols.). 
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them a good number of Irishmen. Marshal Browne stands out vigor- 
ously and well; Duke Charles of Lorraine quite moderately; Marshal 
Daun, if the quality of his officers and that of Frederick's be kept in 
mind, may have been a much better general than usually appears. 

The technical services of the Imperial and Royal army were almost 
non-existent, save for the artillery arm to which Daun gave great 
numerical expansion. French engineers from the army of Soubise had 
to be borrowed to conduct the siege of Schweidnitz. Among the docu- 
ments copied by St. Paul none are more important than the memoirs of 
d'Hallot and de Boisgelin to Duke Charles containing instructions for 
sorties and other siege operations at Prague; one of these contains a 
specially interesting example of the ordre mixte. 

Many incidents are connected with recruiting and desertion, concern- 
ing which we have the following amusing passage under date of Novem- 
ber 26, 1757: 

Depuis le commencement de la campagne on donnait un ducat a 
chaque deserteur, mais on prit trop peu de precautions en les renvoyant 
en arriere. Les trois quarts apres avoir requ leur ducat et leur passeport, 
faisaient un detour de 5 a 6 lieues et ensuite retournaient chez le roi de 
Prusse. A la fin de la campagne il se trouva qu'on avait donne 20,000 
ducats. 

With the editor's work there is little fault to find. The book is en- 
riched with over sixty maps and plans, all contemporary and some of 
them excellent and containing important information. Some of the 
small sketch plans drawn by St. Paul are far from accurate, however, 
notably that of the camp before Nusel (p. 96). Mr. Butler may per- 
haps more legitimately be reproached for failing to work out scales of 
distance, thus putting the reader to serious inconvenience. 

R. M. Johnston. 

George the Third and Charles Fox: the Concluding Part of the 

American Revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 

Trevelyan, Bart., O. M. Volume II. (London and New York : 

Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. Pp. xii, 433.) 

In the simple and unaffected preface, the author tells us that " This 

second and final volume of George the Third and Charles Fox brings to 

a close the series of six volumes of which the first four are entitled 

The History of the American Revolution." " They have been ", he says, 

" my main occupation ever since I left the House of Commons in the 

spring of 1897 ". We may doubt whether any seventeen years of the 

last half-century has witnessed the beginning and completion of an 

historical masterpiece so fortunate in its theme, and so perfect in its 

execution. It is a most maddening book to review because one can 

never bring one's self to lay it down in order to write the review. One 

of the great charms of the work is that there is absolutely nothing of 

the pedagogue in the manner of telling the story. It results that the 



